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THE VERY REVD FATHER BENET O’DRISCOLL, 
O.P., 8.T.L. 

Father Benet, the Provincial of the English Dominnicans, 
died on October 27th, 1945, after a long illness, at the age of 
44, and in the twentieth year of his religious life. 

He was known and loved by his brethren, not only for the 
gifts of wise rule and administration, which he devoted to 
their service, but far more for his greatness of soul and his 
integrity. 

From October, 1940, he was Prior and Professor of Moral 
Theology at Blackfriars, Oxford, until his election to the 
office of Provincial in April, 1942. The holding of office drew 
the best from him and brought to light the deep and great re- 
sources of character which a natural shyness might other- 
wise have hidden. Those who lived under his guidance as 
Student Master, Professor, Prior and Provincial, have 
watched him grow in spiritual stature as greater respon- 
sibility came to him, and they were conscious of living with 
a man of singular promise. 

He loved truth and he loved law. In their pursuit he had 
that fine gift of bringing those who consulted him to see 
what was true and right with the clarity of his own mind. 
Irrelevant features were set on one side, and one was carried 
forward by his strong wisdom to the centre where the truth 
was found. Under his guidance, any hard decision in our 
tangled human affairs and problems was easier to accept 
when it was unravelled by a man so just and fair and lov- 
able as Father Benet. He did a great work for us and left 
a high example of devotion for us to follow. One remembers 
too his evenness of mind and his merriment. May he rest 
in peace. ; 

Fr. AELWIN TINDAL-ATEINSON, O.P. 
Prior of Blackfriars, Oxford. 
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CONTEMPLATION NOW 


Reapers of BLackrriaRs may have two just causes for complaint 
in being presented with an issue devoted to Contemplation: firstly 
that the subject belongs rather to the sphere of the Life of the 
Spirit and secondly that the subject has already been broached in 
Buackrriars this year. The first complaint would have some 
justification had the Editor been able to maintain a consistent 
policy in the Life of the Spirit. But the restriction in space and 
the many claimants to that space have often made the Life of the 
Spirit an overflow to Buiackrriars. It is hoped to overcome this 
danger by launching the spiritual supplement as a separate review, 
depriving readers of what has been for nearly two years a free gift 
every month, but providing for an enlarged, a systematic and an 
orderly review of the character of La Vie Spirituelle. The second 
objection contains in fact the occasion of the appearance of this 
number. For when we were able, in May, to call attention to the 
work of the French Dominicans during the occupation, with an ae- 
count of their publications, the Rencontres, we insisted on the im- 
portance of the first subject chosen for this specialist treatment— 
Contemplation: and we took the opportunity to publish the intro- 
ductory essay of that volume. That was only an_ introduction. 
The subject is in fact so important and so universal that many 
issues could be dedicated to the working out of the principle of con- 
templative life in various aspects of modern life. The present issue 
itself is inadequate for the demands of the subject, but it is in 
tended to show the general bearing of this spiritual activity of the 
soul on the life of humanity today. 

The word itself may be ill chosen. Contemplation suggests the 
mystic lives of a few hermits and remote religious. And this re 
moteness is furthered by the sense of strange experiences in prayer 
which attend the practice of shutting oneself up alone with God. But 
there is no fitting substitute for the word. The activity and the 
passivity covered by ‘contemplation’ is not sufficiently described in 
terms of the love of God. That is the main power employed ina 
life of contemplation, but, ag is shown elsewhere in this number, 
our term involves the attitude of mind as well as of will, the atti- 
tude of soul to all reality. We have need therefore to rehabilitate 
the word and to show that far from being the remote and exclusive 
entertainment of a few ‘chosen souls’ it.is the yocation-ofeach one 
of us, that it is indeed the essential vocation of us all. It would 
be absurd to affirm that the essential nature of a clerk was to make 
marks with a pen on paper, but it is equally shortsighted to regard 
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CONTEMPLATION NOW 443 
a Christian life as complete when it is concerned simply with the 
moral virtues, with being just and merciful, temperate and patient. 
These Christian virtues pursued in the world are only the ink marks 
of the clerk’s pen. The meaning and purpose of those marks give 
the essential character of the clerk’s work, and the meaning and 
purpose of Christian life in this world can only be seen in the perfect 
contemplation of the Beatific Vision of the next. All Christian 
works, be they in the realm of politics, education, social service, 
culture or religion, should all be leading to the heights of contempla- 
tion, and at the same time infused with the wisdom gained by 
keeping the end in view. 

The post-Reformation period has introduced a great confusion 
into the relation between action and contemplation. We have been 
brought to believe that the distinction between the two is not only 
clear but clear-cut. And the catch phrases of modern psychology 
support the division. If you are an extrovert you are of an active 
temperament; if an introvert you do not seek your life in outward 
works but in some type of contemplation. These two have been 
separated, so that the majority of people who regard themselves as 
of an active temperament and called to an active life in the world 
banish contemplation from their thoughts as being frrelevant and 
the concern only of the chosen few. 

This dichotomy has become accentuated with the growth of 
what has been called ‘Americanism’, of efficiency, utilitarianism, 
the testing of human products by the sole standard of whether they 
work. Thus contemplation is at a discount, allowed to the few who 
happen to be recreated or entertained by such an introspective oc- 
cupation. The few practitioners like Gerald Heard or Aldous Hux- 
ley, who do use it as a technique for human happiness, only serve 
to convince the generality that it is the pastime of the one or two 
who are made that way. 

It is therefore necessary to insist often that the activity of a ‘use- 
ful’ life, to be of any value, must lead to the ‘uselessness’ of con- 
templation, and that only with the help of this ‘useless’ activity of 
the soul can there be hope of any order or peace in the world. For 
the Fathers and Doctors of the Church have always taught that the 
Christian life of activity is a preparation for the fuller Christian life 
of contemplation, and that far from being separate the one must 
always dovetail into the other. This should be evident when the 
nature of Christian activity is considered. Christian activity is 
virtuous activity. The busy housewife or the harassed salesman 
in so far as they are acting as Christians, will be employing the vir- 
tues of patience, long-suffering, justice and soon. The woman who 
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has much shopping to do exercises, or should exercise, the virtue 
of justice very frequently; the man who has to write many columns 
for the Press to earn his daily bread exercises, or should exercise, 
many virtues connected with Truth, virtues too of self-control and 
love of neighbour. The active life is simply a life that is charac- 
terised by the moral virtues—justice, temperance, religion—rather 
than the theological virtues of faith, hope and charity. But life is 
not a static thing: it means growth, and a growth in moral virtues 
necessarily means growth in the one theological virtue which is the 
form of all the virtues—charity. The more just and merciful, the 
more patient and truthful, a man is in his daily occupations, the 
more the love of God is taking possession of his heart. And this 
essentially contemplative virtue will eventually predominate, will 
come to characterise his life so that he will be in fact living the 
contemplative life in the midst of his occupations. ‘The true 
Martha must be growing gradually into Mary. 

The same truth can be put in another way. These moral virtues, 
which are exercised in the busy-ness of everyday life, are concerned 
with setting human action in the right order to the last end and to 
all the interim ends. They establish the right order in man’s re- 
lations with his neighbours, and a right order in the relations be- 
tween his own powers. If he treats those around him justly, 
patiently, temperately—and this he must do if his daily activity is 
to be Christian—he will be establishing the due order between him- 
self and them. They may choose to deal harshly and unjustly 
with him, but his Christian virtues should come to the rescue and 
prevent him from falling out with them, however much they may 
fall out with him. This means that by practising the social virtues 
at home, at work, in his public life and with his next-door neigh- 
bours, a man will establish a peace that need be ruffled by no tem- 
pestuous breezes. Again, if by the practice of ascetic virtues— 
which are of themselves active rather than contemplative—he 
learns to control his passions and his whims, he is introducing the 
same tranquillity within his own human make up. It is part of the 
active life to do penance, as it is part of the active life to offer sacri- 
fice, for in all this the moral virtues of justice and religion pre- 
dominate. But in doing penance, in offering sacrifice, in exercising 
the social virtues, the Christian is saturating himself in a spirit of 
tranquillity both within and without, so that by degrees he finds 
himself a contemplative in the midst of activity. When the top is 
first spun it wobbles with convulsive movements, but shortly it 
finds its centre and rests in its circular ‘contemplative’ movement. 
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Thus, instead of activity distracting and drawing the soul away 
from God into a state of troublous dissipation, the external works 
ought to be preparing the way for God to take greater possession of 
the soul. If the soul becomes occupied by many cares and affairs 
instead of being occupied by God, there is something wrong with 
the activity, it is not properly Christian. Martha must be in train- 
ing for. Mary’s part. 


If therefore we learn to list under the heading of the active 
Christian life all these moral virtues—offering a just price, paying 
and receiving just wages, keeping patience, giving liberally, recit- 
ing prayers, fasting or taking the discipline and even active medi- 
tation, we begin to see firstly how all true Christian living should 
be leading to contemplation, and secondly how central contempla- 
tion is to any society and particularly to our own modern society. 
Thus the lack of contemplation inevitably leads to unjust and pas- 
sionate competition among men. If they take their eyes off God 
in the centre they can see only themselves scattered without order 
round about. Each individual then begins to compare himself 
with his neighbour, each state with the surrounding states, and at 
once the race for individual success, individual aggrandisement be- 
gins. This evil of competition and comparison can,be seen working 
out in every branch of life. Birth prevention is practised in order 
to keep up the social standing of the couple, and world wars or 
class wars break out from the same spirit of contrast between men 
and men. Whereas if men had their eyes on the centre, were in 
training for contemplation, they would view their fellow human 
beings in another light, they would see their own action first in re- 
lation to God. They would have patriotism without pride, self 
respect and desire to do well without disrespect of others ‘and the 
desire to get the better of them. Without contemplation it is im- 
possible to do away with competition. All the present movement 
towards state monopoly which is designed to abolish competition, 
only serves to set it on a wider basis and make its proud and greedy 
stirrings more widely dangerous. There is not a single modern 
plan for peace and reconstruction that takes Christian contempla- 
tion for its centre; and for that reason these plans are doomed. 

A recently organised movement for world peace exemplifies this 
lack of perspective through lack of Contemplation. It is called the 
‘Service-Nation Movement’ and plans ‘‘to create, by the will of 
God, as an instrument for the promotion of world peace and justice, 
a free nation, pervasive and universal, dedicated to the service of 
humanity, to the function of international mediation, and to the 
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demonstration of a pattern of nationhood’’. It offers membership 
to one and all by relinquishing their present nationality and becom- 
ing ‘naturalised citizens of the Service-Nation’. The movement 
apparently sets out to form another Holy Nation, another tribe of 
Israel scattered over the face of the earth as a leaven working in the 
mass. Though it invokes the will of God it remains uncontempla- 
tive, active in the wrong sense, man-centred and therefore inevit- 
ably competitive. It is designed to serve the nations of the world, 
but it does so by introducing another type of nation which at the 
same time tends to be exclusive of other nationalities. The move- 
ment in fact sets out to play the part of the Church universal, the 
Catholic Church, but without the supernatural, superhuman char- 
acter of the Church. Refusing the contemplative centre of the 
true Church, it carries the seed of disruption; it is dedicated to 
the service of humanity instead of being dedicated to the service of 
God a service which leads to friendship with God, friendship which 
is charity, which is the source of social well-being and the spring of 
contemplation. A service-nation will be no substitute for the 
Catholic Church, and no humane or philanthropic activity can re- 
medy the ills of modern society without Christian Contemplation. 
We need today a great resurgence of monasticism, a reappear- 
ance of many great abbeys of monks, of convents of enclosed nuns 
sprinkled over the country, here at home and over the American and 
European continents in particular. The contemplative lives of 
those men and women, engaged altogether in the primary things, 
can alone provide the flavour of supernatural truth which will make 
the people of today acceptable to the Lord. We need that salt to 
savour the earth and to give our modern feverish activity that wis- 
dom which alone can make it effective. It is with this view that 
this issue of Buackrriars is dedicated to the re-establishment of 
the Contemplative Ideal. THE Epiror. 








CONTEMPLATION AND THE LIFE 
OF THE CHURCH 

WE are used to hearing the present age in the Church’s history 
described as the age of catholic action: there is a possibility that 
we may not sufficiently realize that catholic action essentially de- 
mands and implies catholic contemplation. By catholic action we 
mean the sharing, by the laity, in Christ’s redeeming work in and 
for the world: trying to make known the truth entrusted to the 
Church, trying to create a Christian order of society, trying to re- 
claim for men and women those fundamental rights and duties 
which our Lord came to teach the world and which the world has 
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CONTEMPLATION AND THE CHURCH 447 
so largely lost. But all this work, and every part of it, implies the 
need of contemplation; and if the contemplation is lacking, the 
action will not achieve much lasting good. Misguided benevolence 
can do almost as much harm in the long run as sheer wickedness; 
and action without contemplation is blind. 

Action of any sort is blind without contemplation of some sort. 
The symphony played on the concert platform is significant only if 
it expresses an artist’s vision; the military campaign would be mili- 
tary chaos without the precedent thought of the strategist. And 
the need of contemplative vision becomes greater as the aim of 
given action is more important for humanity: the artist whose 
material is stone or paint must be a contemplative, but it is still 
more important that the maker whose material is human flesh* and 
blood should be a contemplative; and when you come to those 
whose material is the souls of men and women you come to the 
greatest need of contemplation of all. The men who write uncon- 
templative music are a menace to society; the men who thought- 
lessly use economic or political power to do damage to human flesh 
and blood are a worse menace to society; the men who mould 
minds and souls away from contemplation and into hatred of the 
truth destroy society. 

And nowadays there is indeed in the world a hatred of contempla- 
tion, even in the broadest natural sense; and anyone who supposed 
that the defeat of Germany would free the world from it must be 
finding himself rapidly and sadly undeceived. One might have 
supposed indeed that the revelation in the past years of the depths 
to which modern man can sink would have forced humanity down 
into a deeper contemplation of itself and so to a deeper recognition 
of the demands of life; but it is not so, and the same superficial use 
of the mind for smash-and-grab purposes goes on. One might have 
supposed that the revelation of the hell to which the selfish pursuit 
of short-term policies inevitably leads must have forced humanity 
to take a longer view and achieve a broader sympathy, a real and 
living sense of the brotherhood of man; but it is not so. Nor has 
the unequivocal manifestation of evil led the world as a whole to 
look upwards, to search for the Good for its own sake while realiz- 
ing its own impotence to reach it without help from the heights. 
Human nature goes on as before: it was to be expected; but it is 
only minimal commonsense that catholic action should recognize 
that it is this that it has to fight first of all, and that you cannot 
drive out this satan by activism. 

But if contemplation means first of all this ordinary human sense 
of depth and breadth and height, it demands for the Christian much 
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more than this. To fight against stupidity and superticiality you 
have to be wise; but Catholic action is not opposed merely by 
natural stupidity. The mystery of iniquity is active in the world, 
perhaps as never before; and the work of Christ is opposed by the 
conscious and powerful malice which loves evil, and by the hatred 
which is deadly sin. These devils are not to be driven out save by 
prayer and fasting: the hatred which has its roots in other worlds 
can only be opposed by the love which is of God and the wisdom 
which is taught of God. Catholic action is blind without the con- 
templation which is the life of grace, the life and power of God 
moulding the soul. 

Contemplation in this strict sense is not a question of strange 
psycho-physical phenomena: it has nothing to do, essentially, with 
trances and levitations and the rest. Nor is it a specialized voca- 
tion for a few chosen souls, with special psychic gifts and a special 
manner of life. Every soul in whom the life of God is active is, in 
the old phrase, capax Dei, capable of sensing God’s presence within 
it, of knowing God and not merely knowing about him, of living 
with him and sharing his life as one can live with, and share the life 
of, a friend. The root of this power is the life of God within us; 
what makes it an actuality is the day to day search for God in the 
deep places of the spirit—the daily period set apart for prayer, 
learning to realize his presence, to speak simply to him, to be with 
him; and then the repeated efforts throughout the day to turn 
momentarily to him, so as gradually to acquire a more constant 
sense of his abiding presence. And what is the effect of this daily 
search as we find it gradually unfolded for us in the lives of holy 
people? It is that they become moulded into the likeness of him 
with whom they thus live: they become different—they become 
perfectly full and rich—personalities, because they learn to look at 
all things with the eyes of God, to love all things with the love of 
God, and because they themselves are filled with the power and 
the energy of God. So it is that, being contemplatives, their action 
is the type of catholic action: for being taught by God they become 
truly wise, and know how they should act for the ultimate good of 
the world; being taught by God, their wisdom is the wisdom of love, 
which is the only wisdom that can combat hatred and malice, and 
the only wisdom that can conquer the hearts as well as the minds 
of men and so change the face of the earth; and being filled with 
God, they are filled with power, and their action is never wasted, 
dissipated, ultimately frustrated, for it is part of the action of him 
who said, Fear not, I have conquered the world. 

To be a contemplative is the vocation of everyman; it is a 
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CONTEMPLATION AND THE CHURCH 449 
specially urgent need for those who are called to take part in catho- 
lic action in the world to today. But that is not all. To say that 
everyone should be a contemplative is not to say that everyone can 
be equally a contemplative. And it is part. of the traditional 
economy of the Church’s life that there should be some who give 
themselves wholly and exclusively to the contemplative life, pre- 
cisely in order that the activity of others may be guided, and em- 
powered, and fruitful. St. Dominic, when founding his Order, 
know that the men who followed him would, if they were faithful 
to the vocation, have an immense amount of work to do; they were 
to try to be contemplatives themselves, yes, but even if they were 
truly zealous they would find, all but the greatest and holiest, of 
them, that the very time-factor was against them: they would not 
gain from their own prayer alone the power that their work would 
need. And so before the work was started at all he had founded 
his first convent of purely contemplative nuns: it was they who 
were to empower their brethren; it was they who were to bring down 
upon the work of the Order the blessing, the wisdom and love and 
energy, of God. 

This is an aspect of the contemplative life which is not always 
appreciated. People think of contemplative monks and nuns as 
leaving the world to fend for itself and retiring to a safe retreat to 
look after their own souls. But every Christian comes to God per 
Christum, through and in Christ; and to share the life of Christ is 
to share the love and the labours of Christ. And as the Church is 
indivisible, so the work of the Church is indivisible: we have dif- 
ferent gifts to bring to the common task, different functions to ful- 
fil; but we act as members of the single indivisible Body of Christ; 
and those whose life is prayer find their prayer expressed and ful- 
filled in the labours of others, and those who labour draw on the 
power generated by others’ hidden life of prayer. The story of the 
nun in Benson’s Light Invisible puts this very clearly: ‘‘I per- 
ceived that this black figure knelt at the centre of reality and force, 
and with the movements of her will and lips controlled spiritual 
destinies for eternity. There-ran out from this peaceful chapel 
lines of spiritual power that lost themselves in the distance, be- 
wildering in their profusion and terrible in the intensity of their 
hidden fire. Souls leaped up and renewed the conflict as this tense 
will strove for them. Souls, even at that moment leaving the 
body, struggled from death into spiritual life, and fell panting and 
saved at the feet of the Redeemer on the other side of death... 
Yes, and I in my arrogance had thought that my life was more 
active in God’s world than hers... .”’ 
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What conclusion are we to draw? Surely that these contempla- 
tives are needed today as never before. If St. Dominic needed this 
store of energy, these power-houses of the life of the spirit, for the 
world of his day, how much more the apostles of today, whose 
world is so much farther removed from the ideals of Christ. The 
whole machinery of life today is geared against contemplation in 
any form: education, instead of leading to it, is becoming on the 
contrary more and more simply a question of gaining practical 
acquaintance with applied science; industrialism continues to de- 
grade work by robbing it of its contemplative and creative qualities; 
power-politics are simply the uncontemplative travesty of state- 
craft; even within the religious sphere, the disunity of Christendom 
is still largely the legacy, not simply of doctrinal disagreements, 
but of that surrender to prejudice and emotional antipathy which is 
itself a sin against the truth and continues to make true con- 
templation—true love-knowledge—of the issues at stake so difficult. 

Perhaps we should go further, and deeper. These things are all 
the effects of evil in the world: whence precisely does the evil 
come? There are those who hold—and they base. their views on 
words spoken by our Lady in her apparitions during the past hund- 
red years—that we are living in an age in which, in a new and more 
terrible way, ‘‘Satan is unleashed’’ in the world; and certainly the 
signs are not wanting that this is so. They go on, moreover, to 
warn us that time is growing short; and that unless those who call 
themselves the followers of Christ make more effort to oppose the 
powers of evil, the vengeance of God will fall more terribly than be- 
fore upon humanity. The healing and restoring power of God is 
there in its infinite abundance; but how is it to be used and made 
effective? Our Lady gives us the answer plainly: we must repent, 
and we must pray. She mentions specifically the rosary, that 
royal road to contemplation for the simple soul, for it is the char- 
acteristic of the rosary among prayers that it can lead from the 
humblest form of vocal prayer, through what is nowadays called 
meditation, to ever simpler and simpler forms of union of spirit 
with Spirit, and so to perfect holiness. And why this emphasis on 
prayer? Because, once again, it is only supernatural life that can 
combat the powers of eternal death: and to be fully active in the 
world today as a Christian you have to learn to lean completely on 
God, to become capable of being caught up wholly into the life and 
power of God, to be filled with God; for only then will it be possible 
to say of you in your contacts with others, as once it was said of the 
Christ in whom you now live, that ‘‘power has gone forth from 
you’’; only then will there be. within you the power that can 
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exorcize Satan. 

It is not for nothing that iniquity is spoken of as a mystery. 
Sometimes evil is open and obvious; and then, with sufficient good- 
ness and strength, it can be met. But sometimes on the other 
hand it is cloaked in the trappings of piety; sometimes it, puts to its 
own uses the goodness of heart that is not yet holy enough to avoid 
stupidity; and then you find the terrible and sad phenomenon of 
good people using evil means to achieve good ends, or working ulti- 
mate harm for the sake of an immediate good, and serving Satan 
when they think they are serving the Church. There is a natural 
wisdom, a natural contemplation, which can show a man much of 
the depth and length of life, yes; but in the fallen world that will 
not do. You have to learn the length and breadth and height and 
depth of which St. Paul speaks; and you can learn them ouly in the 
power of Christ, and on the Cross and in the heart of Christ. 

Catholic action implies contemplation. The individual active 
member of Christ’s Body must himself be trying to lead the life of 
prayer; and behind him, and behind the Church’s activity as a 
whole, there must be the intense life and energy of the contempla- 
tive souls; without these, action could never be what it ought to be. 
But of course we must not think of the contemplative life as 
though it were merely a means to action. The artist’s vision is not 
just a means to the art-work: the work is simply the outward ex- 
pression and completion of the vision. And when the artist creates 
a work of art which is also a work of love, then the work itself and 
the precedent vision which it expresses are both simply aspects of 
a single activity: the praising of love. It is the same within the 
Church’s life: and the generating of vision and power in prayer, 
and the expression of the vision and power in action, are both 
simply aspects of the single activity which is the supreme purpose 
of the universe, the singing of praise to God. 

None the less, we are right to think much, in these days 
especially, of the urgency of the work that is to be done in the 
world, and to remind ourselves of the fact that the contemplative 
life is an essential part of that work. In so doing we need not fear 
that we may relegate contemplation to the status of a subordinate 
means, provided we remember two things. First, that whatever 
the work, the aspect of it that is of ultimate importance is that it is 
a way of praising and serving God; for if we remember that, we 
shall avoid the danger of becoming immersed in the work as an end 
in itself, as satisfying in itself and to ourselves, and shall, on the 
contrary, preserve its contemplative character as an act of love and 
praise. Secondly, that the ultimate purpose of Catholic action as 
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regards the world of men 1s precisely to make that world con- 
templative: to lead it to know and love God. All the social, econ- 
omic, political, work that is being done, and all the precedent study 
that makes it possible—all this is only a varied (and of course 
necessarily varied) way of achieving the same end. Catholic action 
fights for these social ends in order that the fullness of the spiritual 
stature of man may be restored, and that therefore man’s praise of 
God may be made whole, and his vows may be fully paid. That is 
why, if prayer is at the beginning, it is also at the end: Catholic 
action is complete when the wheel has turned full circle, and 
prayer has generated prayer. 

To see the world of today as it is, so largely a prey to the gigantic 
forces which drag it further and further away from the contempla- 
tion of truth and of love, is to be filled with the realization of ‘the 
urgency of the Church’s need for contemplatives. Those of us 
whose vocation lies in the world of, action need terribly this em- 
powering influence to uphold us, not only lest we ourselves founder, 
but lest in our failures the work itself should fail. We need the 
power that will be expressed, in our activity, not only in terms of 
wisdom and understanding and counsel, but in terms of zeal and 
courage and quenchless energy. The mystery of iniquity works 
secretly, and its very secrecy is part of its strength: the weakness 
of human nature will always find excuses for its failures unless 
their evil origins are made starkly obvious. Where great oppor- 
tunities are frittered away, where great beginnings and sanguine 
hopes are allowed to crumble, and outstanding gifts decline into 
mediocrity and sloth, where vision and wisdom are lost for the 
sake of immediate aims however beneficent, where the fires of 
charity itself are gradually smothered and grow cold: in all these 
cases it is the mystery of iniquity that is at work on the weakness 
of human nature, and through that weakness it is the work of God's 
love that suffers. The contemplative life is not a luxury for the 
Church, a luxury for the world. ‘‘I perceived that this black 
figure knelt at the centre of reality and force, and with the move- 
ments of her will and lips controlled spiritual destinies for eter- 
nity . . . There lay my little foolish narrow life behind me, made 
up of spiritless prayers and efforts and feeble dealings with souls; 
and how complacent I had been with it all, how self-centred, how 
out of the real tide of spiritual movement! And meanwhile, for 
years probably, this nun had toiled behind these walls in the 
silence of grace, with the hum of the world coming faintly to her 
ears, and the cries of peoples and nations, and of persons whom the 
world accounts important, sounding like the voices of children at 
play in the muddy street outside... ’’ It is this will, these lips, 
that call down the hope-bringing words to a desperate world, Be- 
hold, I make all things new; it is from this will and these lips that 
those who are called to work, in their sinfulness, for the world, can 
derive the power to share in that renewal. GrraLp Vann, O.P. 
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CONTEMPLATION AND PEACE 453 
CONTEMPLATION AND PEACE 

CONTEMPLATION is the way to peace. But there are some who 
hold the contrary, not without good reason: for . 

1. Those who are entrusted with the drawing up of peace- 
treaties are generally men of action. And if we find much to 
criticise in their achievements, we can rarely doubt their good- 
will and we must admit their success in establishing what all 
men are agreed to call peace. 

2. Contemplatives withdraw from the world to seek peace as 
the first condition for the fulfilment of their vocation. 

Against this we have the testimony of the Church’s liturgy: 
Beata pacis visio. That is to say, peace is achieved through a 
vision or contemplation. 

Peace is something more than concord. There is concord when 
one party to an agreement accepts his obligations reluctantly, but 
there is no peace: one desire conflicts with another, there is no 
tranquillity or order in his soul.) Yet desire is never completely 
at rest until the soul is in the presence of God. A relative tran- 
quillity can, however, be attained in this world, more or less perfect 
according to the degree to which we perceive that only He who 
created our soul can maintain its harmony.® When the _percep- 
tion of this truth contents us we are at peace. And this is attained 
through contemplation. 

The order in the world and its tranquillity are fashioned accord- 
ing to a divine plan. Those who seek peace cannot therefore afford 
to neglect examination of the design which it is their task to 
realise: ‘‘They must be made to climb the ascent to the vision of 
Goodness, which we called. the highest object of knowledge; and, 
allowed to remain on the heights, refusing to come down again to 
the prisoners.’ From temporal things they must rise to the 
knowledge of eternal truths; but once these are discovered, tem- 
poral affairs—the peace even that this world can give—must be 
arranged in the light of them.“ This is a real contemplation, but 
grace is not absolutely necessary for it. Reason alone can perceive 
both design and the law by which it is realised; and if God can 
direct irrational nature as an instrument to fulfil His plan,“ still 
1. II-II q. 29 a. 1. 
2.Cf. II-II q. 29 a. 2 ad 4 um. 

3. Plato, Republic vii, 520 (Cornford’s translation). 
4.‘‘Nam secundum viam inventionis, per res temporales in cognitionem devenimus 
aeternorum; in via vero judicii, per aeterna jam cognita de temporalibus judica- 

mus, et secundum rationes aeternorum temporalia disponimus.’’ I q. 79 a. 9. 


5. “Tota irrationalis natura comparatur ad Deum sicut instrumentum ad agens 
principale.’’ I-II q. 1 a. 2. 
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more can He secure the same end through the rational obedience of 
men who know Him as First Cause—even if they are untouched by 
grace. ; 

But grace is a part of the plan. God the Creator is God the 
Author of Glory. by His antecedent will—at once the power and 
act of infinite love—calling every man to supernatural peace. The 
plenipotentiaries at the peace conference, whether agnostics, free- 
thinkers or Plymouth Brethren, cannot escape from that over- 
powering charity except by deliberate repudiation of it. A single 
step towards such light as they know will be rewarded with a richer 
illumination, bestowed sometimes directly but more often through 
the instrumentality of more advanced contemplatives. For they 
are the preachers of peace to the world, giving it out of the abun- 
dant fruits of their joyous contemplation. 

Not for the sake of peace only in heaven, or even in his own soul, 
but for the peace that is attainable here, the life of the contempla- 
tive nourished by all the graces that God puts at the disposal of His 
Church is supremely necessary. For he is a most perfect instru- 
ment for the execution of the design which he perceives in prayer. 
God, who needs none of us, can make use of Churchill, Stalin, and 
the Emperor of Japan, but he prefers to crown his gifts by exalt- 
ing humbler folk who only want to know and enjoy his peace. Per- 
ceiving this vision through faith, possessing it.tenuously through 
charity, longing for the certain day of its final attainment through 
hope, they become under the influence of the gifts ever more ready 
to receive his inspirations and to be used entirely as he wills in the 
present pursuit of it.% It is by God’s power that anything is 
achieved in this world or the next, and that peace which reflects the 
tranquillity of the eternal kingdom can only be established by his 
wisdom and his love. It is the fruit of the Holy Ghost, the per- 
fection of the joy which he also gives, and it is most securely at- 
tained by those in whom the seven gifts are most fully developed. 
And these are precisely the contemplatives; for while the gifts are 
in every soul in a state of grace, they are most marked in their 
effects on those who are far advanced in the mystical life. The 





6. ‘‘A gratia gratum faciente nullus deficit, nisi propter peccatum; . . . et sine 
gratia gratum faciente non potest esse vera pax, sed solum apparens.’’ II-II q. 
29 a. 3 ad 1 um. 

7. ‘Quanto movens est altior, tanto necesse est quod mobile perfectiori dis- 
positione ei proportionetur ...Oportet igitur inesse homini altiores _perfec- 
tiones, secundum quas dispositus sit ad hoc quod divinitus moveatur. Et istae 
perfectiones vocantur dona: non solum quia infunduntur a Deo; sed quia 
secundum ea homo disponitur ut efficiatur prompte mobilis ab _ inspiratione 
divina.’’ I-II q. 68 a. 1. 

8. ‘‘Perfectio gaudii est pax.’’ I-II q. 70 a. 3. 
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CONTEMPLATION AND PEACE 455 
mystics are the delicately formed, favourite tools of the Holy Ghost 
with which he constructs his kingdom on earth. 

Contemplation thus comes before true peace and causes it, and 
the reasons urged to the contrary can now be seen to be inadequate: 

1. In answer to this difficulty, it might be asserted that what 
the peace-treaties secure is not peace but merely concord. But 
if something nearer to true peace is established, it is the fruit of 
contemplation: the defective but real appreciation of, the divine 
scheme on the part of the peace-makers or the deeper under- 
standing of the contemplatives who shed something of the light 
by which they are illumined on the politicians. 

2. A certain absence of strife is a necessary condition for con- 
templation, but this can never be perfect and at best is remote 
from peace as the principle—in the widest sense of the word— 
from the end. Moreover the contemplative life itself is neither 
the end nor the noblest way of reaching the end. It is better to 
pass on the light than simply to look at the sun: saints and 
sages from Gospel times until today are agreed that higher than 
the contemplative life is that form of the active life which springs 
from the superabundance of contemplation.“) The vocation to 
it may cut across all the existing ways of the religious life and 
it is one which can least of all be rejected in our bewildered age. 

Epwarp QUINN. 








bad 


Without their instrumentality He prepares for them a kingdom in heaven, but 

while in via they have closer knowledge of it than others and like wise archi- 

tects can direct the operations of the humbler builders whose vision is more 

\imited. 

10. Such a symposium as People Matter (S.C.M. Press, 6s.) suggests that outside 
the Catholic tradition there is a greater understanding of the fundamental con- 
ditions for peace than we sometimes realise. The general trend of these broad- 
casts is to suggest that people only matter because respect for their person- 
alities means -fulfilling divine justice; justice itself being understood as some- 
thing far higher than any system of natural rights and duties. 

11. ‘Opus vitae activae est duplex: unum quidem, quod ex plenitudine contempla- 

tionis derivatur, sicut doctrina, et predicatio . . . et hoc praefertur simpltici con- 

templationi: sicut enim majus est illuminare, quam lucem solum videre, ita 

majus est contemplata aliis tradere, quam solum contemplari.”’ IT- TI q. 188 a. 6. 
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THE CONTEMPLATIVE LIFE IN 
THE WORLD 

THERE seems to be a special need in our time for new forms of 
the contemplative life, lived not behind grilles and high walls, cut 
off from the world as much externally as internally, but lived in the 
midst of the world, open to its needs, but not contaminated by its 
vices. This form of life is nothing new; on the contrary, it is older 
than other forms, for it is the life lived by our Lord, our Lady and 
the Apostles as well as by the Christians of the first centuries. All 
through the history of the Church there have been men and women 
who, though remaining ‘‘in the world’’, have combined a life of in- 
tense contemplation with the life of the Apostle who goes out to 
seek what is lost—we need only think of Saints like Catherine of 
Siena, Francis de Sales, Bl. Anna Maria Taigi or the Curé d’Ars. 

But, it may be argued, they were saints, souls with a unique 
vocation specially chosen by God—is it possible for a person less 
abundantly gifted to live in our distracted paganized world a life 
that can be truly called contemplative? There are many souls to- 
day who, despite their admiration for the life of the Contemplative 
Orders, yet feel the need and the attraction for this other kind of 
life. The world seems to cry out for it in its very blindness and 
indifference, and where there is a need God will not withhold the 
means of satisfying it. With such a call to a life of contemplation 
without ‘‘leaving the world’’ in the physical sense, there seems to 
be no reason to ignore the opportunities. For the contemplative 
life in this noisy world is so difficult that there need be little fear 
of illusion. 

There must, of course, be a definite and irrevocable interior 
break with the ‘‘world’’, that is the first condition. No man can 
serve two masters—we cannot enjoy the amusements, successes 
and admiration of the world and at the same time enjoy God. For 
the contemplative life is essentially the life of enjoying God, and 
there is only one way to it, which is The Way. And he who called 
himself the Way was born in a stable, had no place where to lay 
his head during his ministry, and died on the: Cross. Unless we 
tread the same Way, in whatever form it may present itself to us, 
we cannot be his disciples. 

Therefore the first condition of the contemplative life in the 
world is a break with our own natural desire for the life of ease. 
This break must be as inconspicuous as is humanly possible. The 
one great danger of the contemplative life in the world is to stress 
one’s ‘‘otherness’’, to take up ‘“‘attitudes’’ and to repeat by one’s 
behaviour the words of the Pharisee: ‘‘I thank Thee, God, that I 
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am not like other men’’. It will be necessary, especially in the 
beginning, to avoid anything that might strike other people as odd 
and ostentatious; for true union with God seeks to hide itself, as 
all the lives of the saints show. The life may become noticeable 
when human action disappears and God is the sole agent in prayer, 
so that the body is no longer under the control of the human will; 
but this is a phase which is never permanent as a “‘life’’ and which 
belongs to a much later stage. Rather than in external practices 
the complete break with the world shows itself in our attitude to 
suffering and mortification. We must be ready to take up the 
Cross when it comes; and usually it comes in a very inconspicuous 
but all the more crucifying form—misunderstandings, illnesses, 
failures in one’s profession, slights from our friends, material needs. 
These pinpricks are more difficult to bear precisely because they 
are small and the soul cannot appear as a hero to herself even 
when she bears them tolerably well, and often she will have the 
humiliation of bearing them very badly. But the true contempla- 
tive will not always wait for the penances sent by God; he will an- 
ticipate them by voluntary mortifications. The contemplative life 
is the life of love par excellence, and love must be proved by doing 
and enduring unpleasant things for the Beloved. It goes without 
saying that mortification must be performed under obedience; and 
it is one of the special difficulties of the contemplative life in the 
world that there is comparatively little opportunity to exercise this 
essential virtue. Every occasion of humble obedience must be 
gladly embraced; for a contemplative life without the sacrifice of 
the will is a contradiction in terms. In the cloister the vow is 
taken and superiors help in its fulfilment. In the world the least 
that can be done is a thorough obedience to the director, but also, 
as far as possible, to other persons who exercise lawful authority, 
whether in connexion with one’s work or in the family. Again, the 
one great danger to avoid in the life of penance in the world is to 
make it conspicuous. Much can be done without attracting any 
notice; at meals the would-be contemplative can pass over his 
favourite dish and eat rather what he dislikes: he can abbreviate 
his sleep—subject always to the approval of the director and with-’ 
out prejudice to his health; and, instead of undertaking exhausting 
slimming cures or “‘keep fit’’ classes with the ‘‘children of this 
world’’, there is no reason why the contemplative in the world 
should not use the old-established methods of discipline and hair- 
shirt to make his soul ‘‘fit’’ for the Kingdom of God. 

Yet penance is, after all, only a means, though a necessary one, 
of the contemplative life. Both its essence and its goal is ‘union 
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with God in prayer. This prayer, too, can be crucifying. Its first 
requirement is regularity. It is little use praying two hours one 
day when one ‘‘feels like it’’ and not at all the next. True, it is 
more difticult to be regular in the world than in a religious com- 
munity with its fixed hours. The only way to achieve regularity in 
prayer is to work out a timetable of spiritual ‘‘duties’’ and keep to 
it despite all temptations—and they will be many—to abandon it, 
except for calls of duty or charity. The best time for prayer, and 
one where there is the least likelihood of unexpected interruptions, 
is the early morning, before Mass. To get up at half past six, or 
even earlier, in the morning. may sound rather hard, but after a 
short time it can become quite easy, provided one has the courage 
to go to bed early enough to get the necessary sleep. And, if God 
sees a soul generous enough to follow this rather irksome rule he 
will often give her so much sweetness, especially in the beginning, 
that the early morning prayer becomes the most desired hour of the 
day. This contemplative time before Mass will make all the differ- 
ence to our Communions which will increase in fervour and fruitful- 
ness. For it is especially at the time of prayer that God infuses 
into the soul the desire for virtue and for growing union with him, 
together with an increasing realization of her own incapacity to at- 
tain them. Then the knowledge that God in his mercy has _pro- 
vided an infallible means of the most intimate union with him will 
bring hope and consolation. For if religious in their convents, pro- 
tected by vows and the foresight of superiors, need the Div.ne 1 ood 
for the support of their spiritual life, how much more men and 
women in the world, exposed to so many more dangers. So the 
Blessed Sacrament will become more and more the strength- 
giving source of their contemplation and the heavenly ‘‘delecta- 
mentum’’ before which all the delights of this world become in- 
sipid. 

Besides the Mass, Holy Communion and mental prayer, the 
Church provides another great means to help the supernatural life 
of grace. All Contemplative Orders give a large part of their time 
to the recitation of the Divine Office, the unsurpassed food of 
prayer. The contemplative may not have time to say the whole 
Breviary Office, but the Day Hours or the Office of our Lady should 
not be beyond his capacity. .It sounds much, but then there can 
be no contemplative life in the world without restricting purely 
social activities. Worldly amusements are almost naturally dropped 
in so far as mental prayer, once seriously embraced, becomes so ab- 
sorbing that other pleasures seem burdensome in comparison. 
Cinemas and theatres, parties and novels, should begin to disap- 
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CONTEMPLATIVE LIFE 459 
pear almost by themselves, and the time gained thereby may be 
quite considerable. Also friendships with no spiritual affinity 
will be given up for prayer—usually without much conflict. 

One day, perhaps only after years of spiritual consolation and 
happiness, the contemplative in the world may feel himself isolated, 
cut off from his fellow beings, an oddity. And this may just be 
the moment when God, too, withholds his sensible graces, and the 
“dark night’’ descends on the soul. The dark night, unrelieved by 
the support that community life, despite its own severe trials, may 
give at such times, can be very bitter. For there may come the 
feeling of loneliness and uselessness in a world buzzing with 
activity, with everybody round about ‘‘doing things’’, hoping and 
planning, possibly even drowning the feeling of interior emptiness 
in a whirlpool of distractions. Is the contemplative to do the same, 
throw himself back into the life of the world until the trial is 
passed? The temptation to do so may be strong. Yet it would be 
the sure way to lose everything. For this feeling of emptiness and 
uselessness is one of the most effective means of purification from 
spiritual self-seeking, the great enemy of the contemplative life. 
The one way to overcome these trials would seem to be to accept 
one’s own uselessness and spiritual dryness with humility, to con- 
tinue in prayer and mortification, and to wait as patiently as is pos- 
sible for the Lord to show his face once more. For the uselessness 
is only apparent. The author of the ‘‘Cloud of Unknowing’’ calls 
contemplative prayer a ‘‘work’’, and such it is, though an invisible 
one. A contemplative can know only in heaven how many souls 
have been saved through his sufferings patiently borne; to continue 
in the apparent uselessness of arid prayer is one of the most elo- 
quent confessions of faith that can be offered to God. 

The effects of such a life will not always be unfelt and invisible. 
Its first unmistakable fruit is a deep interior peace, a peace ‘‘not 
as the world giveth’’, unstable, easily shaken by the smallest up- 
set, but as our Lord promised to leave with us, a peace that cannot 
be taken away. This does not mean that its presence will always 
be consciously realized, though the contemplative may often be in- 
undated with it, especially in prayer; but he can know that it is 
there by the stability of his whole life and his tranquil acceptance 
of the struggles and sorrows that are the lot of all human beings. 
And if God so wills it, this peace will one day make itself felt also 
among others. For though the beginner may be thought boring by 
many of his old friends, when he has made progress and has been 
purified and established in humility by suffering he will find that 
he gradually begins to attract people very powerfully. This will be 
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the beginning of a more active Apostolate. ‘“‘Let your light so 
shine before men... ”’ It is not by arguments that the world 
will be converted. When the first Christians began to leaven the 
world of antiquity the pagans did not say: ‘‘Listen to their cogent 
reasonings!’’ They said: ‘‘See how they love each other.’’ They 
could not at once see that behind that love for each other there was 
that greater love of the First Commandment; but they saw their 
union with God reflected in their love for their fellowmen. It is by 
this warm apostolic love springing from the hidden source of con- 
templation and radiated into the world by the contemplative that 
the world will be converted. For he, who has for long years been 
a Tabernacle in which the Lord was present and active, indeed, but 
still hidden, will one day become a Monstrance, showing him forth 
in his life and in his very being. 

It is this that the world to-day needs more than any other 
thing. The rush to films and dancehalls is often only the perver- 
sion of the God-given desire of the human soul for beauty and love. 
To live a contemplative life in the world means to show to it, simply 
by living it, the true life for which man was created, and thus to 
win souls to their Creator. Contemplata aliis tradere—this voca- 
tion which St. Thomas regarded as the highest is surely the one 
best suited to this end; and the more souls in the world embrace it 
as far as their circumstances and capacities permit the greater will 
be the hope of bringing back a paganized world to its Lord. 

H. C. Gratr. 








DOMINICAN CONTEMPLATIVES 

THE perfection of the Christian life consists essentially in Charity; 
principally in the love of God, secondarily in the love of our neigh- 
bour. (Sum: Theol: TI-II, 184, 3). The source and exemplar of 
all Charity is the Uncreated Love which is the very life of the 
Blessed Trinity, while its plenitude is possessed by the Soul of 
Christ, of whose fulness we have all received. Each Religious 
Order strives in its measure to reproduce some aspect of this 
“‘Charity of Christ which surpasseth all knowledge’ (Eph. 3, 19), 
the contemplative life pertaining directly and immediately to the 
love of God, while the active life is more immediately concerned 
with the love of our neighbour. (II-II, 182, 2). Yet St Dominic, 
by founding an Order whose purpose was contemplation ordained to 
the Apostolate—contemplart, et contemplata aliis tradere, has per- 
haps come as near as is humanly possible to combining the two 
lives and the double aspect of Charity, in a single vocation. St 
Catherine, herself an outstanding example of the realisation of the 
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DOMINICAN CONTEMPLATIVES 461 
Dominican ideal, had this brought home to her, when in a vision 
she saw St Dominic emanating from the heart of the Eternal 
Father, and resembling even in features the Word Who proceeded 
from his mouth. The Eternal Father explained to her: ‘‘My only 
Begotten Son devoted all his life to the salvation of souls... . 
Dominic, my adopted son . . . taking on himself the office of the 
Word, directed all his efforts to the salvation of souls . . . That was 
the chief object that led him to plant and to train his Order. There- 
fore I tell you that in all his acts he may be compared to my Be- 
gotten Son.”’ 

But St Dominic, mindful of the loftiness of his aim and the 
limitations of human nature, believed that man alone was incap- 
able of achieving his ideal, so he gave to his Friars helpers like unto 
themselves, Sisters living the same Rule and having the same ulti- 
mate aim, but occupied solely with the ‘‘one thing necessary’’, 
listening to the Word which the Brethren, having heard, must also 
preach. This was-a new departure in the history of the Church, 
for although women had often adopted a Rule already followed by 
men, this was the first instance of their being incorporated from 
the outset into the essential structure of an Order. The Friars 
Preachers and their Sisters Preacheresses are but two branches of 
the same tree. ‘‘La Sainte Prédication de Prouille,’’ comprised 
both the one and the other, and as Pére Mortier remarks: ‘‘To the 
Sisters as to the Brethren, Peter and Paul had said in the person 
of Dominic, their common Father, ‘Go and preach’.’’ Their ulti- 
mate aim is the same—to further the glory of God by the salvation 
of souls; and in all essentials their life is the same too. The same 
vows and Rule, the same solemnisation of the Divine Office, the 
same penances, the same spirit of prayer and poverty, the same 
filial submission to the Master General of the whole Order. Only 
the act of preaching, and the study which is the necessary prepara- 
tion for it, are reserved to the Brethren; and even from these the 
Sisters are not wholly excluded, since they are encouraged to study, 
and the example of their lives may often times be a more potent 
sermon than any words. But because of the limitations of human 
nature, a certain specialisation is inevitable, and the equilibrium 
of the whole Order is maintained by a division of labour between 
the parts, which makes the vocations of Friar and Sister in a sense 
complementary. Each acts at once for, and through, the other, so 
that they are mutually necessary, and neither alone would be truly 
Dominican. The whole Order prays, or suffers, or preaches in the 
member who performs these functions, and the principle of vicarious 
action is the basis of the whole organisation. 
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Veritas—Laudare, Benedicere, Praedicare: the Dominican ideal 
has been summed up in these mottos. The truth, i.e. God him- 
self, must be known and loved before he can be preached to others. 
He must be possessed before he can be given. He is sought in 
study and prayer, and once found is loved and praised for his own 
sake. All this belongs to the contemplative life. Then he can be 
manifested to others by preaching, and his grace imparted in the 
sacraments, which is the work of the Apostolate. Thus, contem- 
plation is the source of action, prayer that of the Apostolate, and 
by a mysterious coincidence the Sisters were established before the 
Friars, and their Constitutions were the basis of those later ampli- 
fied for the Brethren. From its foundation in 1206, until the con- 
firmation of the Order in 1216, Prouille, where St Dominic had in- 
stalled a group of women converts dedicated to a life of prayer and 
penance, was the Saint’s home and he its Prior. The spiritual and 
temporal welfare of his daughters were his first concern even 
amidst his preaching labours. Here his plans for an Order of 
Preaching Friars were matured; here the first Brethren assembled 
to choose their Rule, and here they bade farewell to their Father 
before dispersing to the ends of the earth. ‘‘Prouille is a source, 
and such would henceforward be the function of the Second Order.” 
(Danzas). Recognising this, St Dominic and the early Fathers 
wished the Sisters to be wherever the Brethren had established a 
centre, sheltering them with the out-stretched wings of prayer and 
penance, like Cherubim above the Ark. He even considered their 
role to be the more esseritial, and declared to the Brethren at 
Bologna: ‘‘We must build a Convent for the Sisters at any cost, 
even if it means suspending the construction of our own.’’ In a 
like spirit, Cardinal Howard founded a Convent of Nuns as soon as 
the Friars of the English Province had been re-established,“ and 
Fr. Bede Jarrett combined the return of the Brethren to Oxford 
with the introduction of the Sisters. Thus, the hidden and sacri- 
ficial life of continual prayer and penance of the Nuns _ provides 
what the Friars, drawn into the turmoil of the world, are unable to 
perform, maintaining the equilibrium between contemplation and 
action, and serving as a sort of Jacob’s ladder by which the Apostle 
ascends to God and brings God to men. 

According to her Constitutions, the Nun must ‘“‘strive after 
Christian perfection; and by means of that perfection implore for 
the labours of the Brethren abundant fruit in holiness.’’ All else 





1. This was at Vilvorde in Be'gium in 1660. The Community came to England in 
1794, and finally settled at St. Dominic's Priory, Carisbrooke, I.W. in 1866. In 
1922, a foundation was made at All Souls Priory, Old Headington, Oxford. 
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is a means to this end. By her profession she is dedicated as a 
holocaust, offering ‘‘all that she has, and all that she loves, and 
her entire life to the Almighty’’ (St. Gregory) to be consumed in 
his service as a victim of love. Her aim is to make her whole be- 
ing a gift, like the Being of God himself, and in so far as it is a gift, 
it will also be a sacrifice. 

First, a ‘‘sacrifice of praise’ in union with him who is the Eternal 
Praise of the Father, and this achieved principally through the 
Liturgy which is the ‘‘Voice of the Word, passing through the lips 
of the Church’’ (Dom Marmion). The solemn recitation of the 
Divine Office is the centre of the Nun’s life. By it she exercises 
Charity towards man as well’as towards God, for it is the most 
potent form of intercessory prayer, and the most fruitful source of 
grace. Then, a sacrifice of propitiation, filling up what is wanting 
in the sufferings of her Crucified Spouse. With him she is nailed 
by love to the Cross of her Profession, and the life of penance and 
mortification—fasts, abstinence, vigils, silence, etc.—and above 
all the life of obedience, are the means whereby she presents her- 
self, soul and body, ‘‘a living sacrifice, holy, pleasing to God.” 
(Rom. 12, 1). At the same time, they are a necessary predis- 
position for the life of prayer and contemplation. Finally there is 
the life of interior prayer and recollection, making possible the “‘de- 
vout and continual contemplation of our Lord, Creator, Redeemer, 
and Sanctifier,’’ (Constitutions, 1) a life of union with Christ in 
societate Sanctae Trinitatis, and this in a sense combines the other 
two. Such a complete preoccupation with the things of God renders 
abundant glory to him, it is a most potent means of sanctification 
(“Walk before me and be perfect,’’ was the command given to 
Abraham); and it involves a degree of interior mortification far 
more crucifying than any corporal austerities. The perfection of 
the Nun’s sacrifice will be the measure of the perfection of her 
love, and it will be a love embracing every soul, and burning to sub- 
due every creature to the yoke of Christ. ‘‘For them do I sanctify 
(or sacrifice) myself, that they may be sanctified in truth.’’ (John, 
17, 19). It will be a projection of that love for which St Dominic 
prayed continually, ‘‘deeming himself only a real member of 
Christ’s Mystic Body, when he could expend his whole being in 
gaining men as his Lord Jesus had spent himself for them on the 
Cross’’ (Bl. Jordan). 

And so, in the train of Mary, Co-redemptrix, and Queen of 
Apostles and Martyrs, the Dominican Nun by her life of prayer, 
praise and sacrifice, shares in the active life of her Brethren, help- 
ing to obtain the graces necessary to make them fruitful apostles. 
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Like the Valiant Woman, she weaves for the members of her own 
household the double garment which makes them just and biame- 
less befére God, and secures for them the graces necessary in their 
dealings with the world—wisdom to confound error and _ reiute 
heresy, and patience in the midst of trials (St Albert). The early 
Brethren fully understood her function. ‘Pray for me often and 
faithfully,’’ wrote Bl. Jordan, St Dominic’s successor as Master 
General, to Bl. Diana, foundress of the Convent at Bologna, 
‘inasmuch as I need your prayers by reason of my many faults and 
shortcomings, for I seldom pray, and therefore I beg you and your 
Sisters to make good my deficiencies in this respect. Pray that the 
Lord . . . by his grace may enable us to secure the salvation of 
souls, for this is the object of our labours in which you will partake 
by your prayers.’’ The position remains the same to-day, and the 
apostolic zeal of the modern Friar will be fruitful only if supple- 
mented by the prayer and penance of his Sisters. The more wide- 
spread the action, the more intense must be the contemplation from 
which it flows. The Order of Preachers provides what is perhaps 
the classic example of the application of this truth, but while the 
world knows at least something of the life of the Friars, it is for the 
most part ignorant of that of the Nuns. 

That life, while by no means devoted to spiritual activities alone, 
is truly ‘‘contemplative’’, since all in it is directed to the con- 
templation of the Truth (cf. II-II, 180, 1), and to facilitating an in- 
timate and unbroken union with God, which should normally reach 
its perfection in the gift of infused contemplation. Yet one who 
lives this life is truly a ‘“‘contemplative’’ even if she never attains 
to a state of contemplative prayer. 

The Divine Office is the clock regulating the Nun’s day which, 
paradoxically enough, may be said to begin shortly before mid- 
night, when she is roused by the words ‘‘Benedicamus Domino’’, 
the first sounds which break the silence being a reminder of one of 
the great duties of her life—the adoration of praise. At midnight 
the Opus Dei begins with the recitation of Matins, followed by 
Lauds, sung on great Feasts, and by Pretiosa which is the solemn 
dedication to God of the work of the coming day. At about 1.15 
the Sister retires to rest, to be reawakened at about 5.80. At 6 
the Angelus rings out in praise of the Incarnate Word and his 
Immaculate Mother, significantly recalling at the outset two char- 
acteristic Dominican devotions, and throughout the day the Con- 
vent bell will remind the outside world of God and of those dedi- 
cated to hig service. After half an hour’s mental prayer, some of 
the Little Hours are recited, and at 7 comes the central act of the 
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day, the Conventual Mass, sung when possible, to which all else 
leads or from which it proceeds. Here the Nun, nailed by Love 
to the Cross of her Profession, and united in the intimacy of Spouse 
to her Beloved Who is Priest, Victim, and Mediator, is identified 
with him in that Sacrifice of Praise, offered on behalf of every 
creature, whereby all praise and thanksgiving is rendered to the 
Father, the world is redeemed, and a spiritual progeny is born of 
the union of Christ and his Bride. And the Sacrifice is con- 
summated in a Communion of Love, of which all her day should 
be a continuation and from which all her actions should proceed. 
Her whole day and every detail of it should be nothing less than 
the Mass in action. 

At 8 o’clock breakfast is taken, but on all Fridays throughout the 
year and daily from Holy Cross (Sept. 14) until Easter, this con- 
sists only of dry bread and coffee! House-work follows, and, until 
the vocation of Lay-Sister is again appreciated at’ its true value, a 
large share of manual labour falls to the Choir Sisters. At 9 comes 
Sext or None, usually accompanied by Office of tlie Dead, Chapter 
of Faults, or Rosary. The rest of the morning is spent in house- 
hold’ tasks, needlework, gardening, etc. A visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament at 11.45 is followed by dinner at 12, but before proceed- 
ing to the Refectory, prayers for the Dead are recited, a duty much 
insisted upon in the Order. After the singing of Grace, the meal 
is taken in silence save for the reading of some spiritual book. 
Meat may never be served in the Refectory, and should any Sister 
be dispensed from the abstinence, she takes her meal elsewhere. 
Otherwise there are no restrictions as to food, and the Constitu- 
tions direct that the dishes must be sufficient in number and quan- 
tity to enable the Sisters to sustain the fast. Grace after dinner, 
begun in the Refectory, is continued as the Community go in pro- 
cession to Choir, thus linking up the meal with that ‘‘Sacrum Con- 
vivium’’, partaken of in the morning, and commemorated before 
each Hour of the Office. None follows except on fast days. 

From 1 to 2 is the hour of common recreation, free, joyous, and 
at times even hilarious. At 2 the bell sounds for Siesta, a period 
of “‘profound silence’’, when speech is forbidden, and movements 
must be as quiet as possible. The Sister must spend it in her cell, 
resting or working according to choice. Vespers at 3 are usually 
sung, and often followed by Benediction. The afternoon is spent 
in necessary work until Spiritual Reading at 5, which is followed 
by Mental Prayer at 5.30, from which at 6 the community go to 
the Refectory for Collation, the evening meal. Recreation at 7 
is taken indoors or in the garden—fresh air and exercise are en- 
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couraged—and at 7.30 Compline and the Salve Procession, so dear 
to every Dominican, bring the day’s prayer and labour to a close. 
Then the big bell tolls while the De Profundis is recited, ushering 
in the profound silence of the night, and reminding the living of 
the dead, and of their own approaching end. ‘‘Lights out’’ is at 
9 p.m. 

Such is the contemplative’s day, unvaried week after week. The 
only variety is provided by the Liturgical seasons, except that on 
Sundays and big Feasts common work is reduced to a minimum, 
and the Sister is free to spend the time in prayer or any hobby in 
which she may indulge. For hobbies are not only tolerated but 
encouraged, since they provide a necessary outlet for creative 
activity. Days of Exposition and Retreat also come fairly often, 
and Christmas will bring recreation days when talents hidden for 
most of the year come into the open. 

The life of the Lay-Sister, an indispensable member of the Com- 
munity, is very similar to that of the Choir Religious, save that the 
Office of Our Blessed Lady replaces the Divine Office, there is no 
midnight rising, and dispensations from the fast and abstinence are 
easily granted, since the Sisters perform all the heavier manual 
labour. 

Although St Dominic prescribed study as an occupation for his 
daughters, it does not figure in the modern Constitutions save for 
Novices. Yet almost every Sister has some free time each day, in 
addition to that on Sundays and Feast-days, which may be spent in 
study or reading, and the Library is accessible to all, nor are there 
any restrictions as to what may be read. 

“His religion is a delightful garden, broad, joyous, and _frag- 
rant.’’ The Eternal Father thus described St Dominic’s Order to 
St Catherine. This spirit of freedom which pervades the whole 
life (even the Constitutions do not bind under sin) is accompanied 
by a peace and joyousness which illustrate another paradox of the 
religious life. For when the very right of self-determination has 
been surrendered by the solemn vow of Obedience, then the soul, 
the slave of Love, enters into the joyful liberty of the children of 
God. Dead to self, the Nun is indeed another Christ, ‘‘conformed 
to the obedience of the Word’’, sharing in his work of the glorifica- 
tion of the Father and the salvation and sanctification of mel, 
sharing even in the mode of the activity of him in whom to be is 
to act. For her very holiness, of which the essence is surrender to, 
and possession by God, is the means whereby she achieves the end 
of her vocation, her contemplation is her action. The words of the 
Apostle to his converts may well be addressed to her: ‘‘You live in 
an age that is twisted out of its true pattern, and among such 
people you shine out beacons to the world, upholding the message 
of life.’’ (Phillip, 2, 15. R.A.K.’s tr.). 8.M.A., O.P. 
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THE GERMAN CATHOLICS OF 
THE UNIVERSITIES® 

First of all I would like to thank the Executive Committee of 
Pax Romana and the Chairman for allowing me to address you here 
to-day and to speak to you about the position in Germany. You 
know that the German Catholics are not officially represented at 
this Congress, and I would like to stress the point that my creden- 
tials to speak on their behalf consist in nothing but the simple fact 
that T am a German Catholic myself, and that I was in Germany 
and in contact with some of the most eminent German Bishops, 
priests and laymen until the end of 1948. 

The theme of our discussion to-day is Relief and Reconstruction. 
Tt concerns the tasks, with which Pax Romana will have to deal in 
the near future. I must, therefore, ask your indulgence if, before 
talking about what lies before us, I shall refer at some length also 
to the past. There are two reasons why I should like to do this: 
first, that if vou want to find the remedy, you must first know the 
disease. The problems of Relief and Reconstruction are thus of 
necessity to some extent retrospective. Second:-Pax Romana will 
have to decide—and TI hope that will be some time soon—whether 
it is going to re-admit as constituent members German University 
Federations. Monsieur 1’Abbé Gremaud has told me—and I am 
painfully aware how right he is—that the spirit of Pax Romana has 
found only very few faithful witnesses among the Germans—stu- 
dents and graduates—and that the great question of the future 
would be how to make sure about the trustworthiness of any new 
federations that might be formed. Here too, I suggest, in con- 
nection with this particular problem facing Pax Romana in the near 
future, the past must be taken fully into account, and IT would ask 
vou to allow me to give vou a brief outline of what these past 
twelve vears have meant to us in Germany—these twelve years of 
religious persecution, of martvrdom and apostasv, which have _in- 
flicted such deen wounds on the bodv of our Catholic community. 

Most of vou will have heard the deeply moving account, which 
Pére Riquet gave of his life in Dachau and Mauthausen, and you 
will remember that he twice referred to the German members of 
that trulv international community of suffering. And I would like 
to remind vou, that most of these Camps in Germany were pre-war 
foundations, and that before the beginning of this war their inmates 
consisted exclusively of Germans, of Jews and German political 
prisoners. And among the latter, there were many Catholics— 
and their number increased, also proportionately, in every year. It 
was indeed the usual thing for us in Germany that those, who bv 
the verv fervour of their faith attracted the attention and the ill- 
will of their local Gestapo, would in due course be taken into ‘‘pro- 





1- An address delivered at the Pax Romana Conference in London, August 27th, 
1945. 
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tective custody’’ and then be sent off to one of these Camps, where 
they were meant to rot away, to die from torture or disease, or else 
to stay until their moral backbone was so thoroughly broken that 
they would be no longer a ‘‘menace’’ to that grave-yard peace of 
terror-bound conformity and to that prosperity of rape and plunder, 
which were the Nazi’s solutions of the social and political problems 
of our age. Let me give you one example: in 1937, the Encyclical 
‘‘Mit Brennender Sorge’’ was read one Sunday from all pulpits in 
the country. So great was the interest aroused by this mag- 
nificently outspoken papal letter, that many people—and among 
them thousands of Protestants—asked for copies, and it fell to the 
individual Catholics to prepare and distribute duplicates. When 
the Gestapo got wind of this, they intervened immediately, and one 
day several hundreds of Catholics were arrested. The charge 
against them was high treason. At that time, however, the Ger- 
man judiciary was still sufficiently independent to resist the pres- 
sure put upon them, and no Court was prepared to hear this _pre- 
posterous charge. So, after weeks of anxiety and ill-treatment in 
prison-cells, some of the arrested were released, but only those, 
whose arrest had created a stir among the general public. The 
others, and there were hundreds of them, were sent to Concentra- 
tion-Camps for months and even years. 


This, as I say, was the usual thing. It commended itself to the 
authorities by its simplicity and by the fact that it was, so to speak, 
extra-juridical, a matter of mere police administration. But there 
was, apart from this, yet another form of punishment and _perse- 
cution, and it was used increasingly against the German Catholics: 
we could be tried and sentenced by the Courts. Again an example: 
vou all remember the famous letters, which the Bishop of Muen- 
ster, Count von Galen, wrote to Herr Himmler as Chief of the 
Gestapo, denouncing the innumerable acts of injustice, violence 
and murder, which had been committed by the Gestapo against the 
religious orders, the clergy and the laity in the Bishop’s diocese. 
These letters, which the Bishop himself read out on three suc- 
cessive Sundays from the pulpits of the three oldest churches in 
his see, were privately copied; and innumerable manuscript repro- 
ductions soon went round from hand to hand among the Catholics 
all over Germany and even in the Occupied Countries. Now in my 
native town we had three very ardent young priests. They thought 
that it was their pastoral duty to send these copies also to some of 
their parishioners who were serving in the army at the front. This 
was a risky thing to do, since all the letters sent through the army- 
post were rigidly censored. They knew the risk; they braved it; 
and they got caught. They were arrested and brought to trial be- 
fore one of the innumerable ‘‘Special Courts’’ that had been set up 
mainly for dealing with political offences, and against whose judg- 
ment there was no appeal. The charge: high treason. The sen- 
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tence (a foregone conclusion): death through decapitation. Their 
Bishop tried to intervene, with no avail. He was not even allowed 
to see them before the execution, while they were told that he had 
washed his hands of them. And so they died, true martyrs of the 
faith, true knights in the cause of justice, of truth, and of liberty, 
true shepherds of their flock. 

I heard this tragic story from the Bishop of Berlin who, in the 
first six months after Himmler’s appointment as Minister of the 
Interior, had lost in hig own diocese more than sixty priests, many 
of them condemned to death, the rest to anything from five years 
penal servitude upwards. Life, and especially Catholic life, was 
so cheap in Germany in those days of the insatiable ‘‘Justice of the 
People’, and denunciation was a common-place. Not that we 
could not practice our faith without immediate danger, not that 
belief itself was a crime. But to profess it in the face of the open 
contempt and hostility shown to it by the party-leaders; to defend 
it wherever its rights were infringed; to obey its commands, even 
when that meant openly to disobey the orders of authority; to re- 
main loyal to it not only in one’s heart and mind, but also in one’s 
speech and action, that was indeed a perilous way of life, which 
called for the steadfastness and courage of the Confessor Saints. 

And where could we get these virtues from, where could we find 
that clear and concrete direction, that consciousness of a common 
effort, which are so necessary if these virtues are to be sustained? 
The Orders, in whose great Abbeys we had formerly come together 
for discussion and retreats, had been disbanded after sham trials 
for crimes against the currency-regulations or against morality, or 
without any juridical proceedings whatsoever; their property had 
been seized, their monks dispersed or arrested, and their wonderful 
old churches, in which the very air seemed to be fragrant with the 
incense of so many centuries of unceasing devotion, these churches 
were now empty and almost derelict, and the holy symbols which 
adorned their noble facades were the objects of scorn and derision 
from the godless and misguided youths, who strutted about the 
silent cloisters In shameless arrogance. Our religious secondary 
schools had been closed as early as 1937, and religion itself was 
banned from the secular curriculum during the war. At the Uni- 
versities, the Chairs for Catholic Doctrine had given way to Chairs 
for Racial Biology and Politics. All Catholic newspapers had been 
suppressed, even the Parish-magazines; all books subjected to 
rigorous censorship. All Catholic Societies had been disbanded, 
their leaders murdered, interned, or driven into exile; their funds, 
and libraries, their buildings and card-indexes had been confiscated. 
Pilgrimages and Processions were finally prohibited when the war 
broke out. There was then, in the end, only the parish left as a 
source of strength and direction, as a rallying point for common en- 
deavour. And there? Even there all associations had been sup- 
pressed; the priest had to be silent on the most crucial topics; the 
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children could not go to instruction since their time was taken up 
by their duties in tne compuisory Hitler-Youth; the church had to 
be ciosed until 10 o'clock in the morning after air-raids, so that no 
eiployee could go to Mass; the priest was not allowed to visit the 
hospital, unless a patient had specially asked for him. And then 
tne ttaids began, and one church aiter the other was destroyed or 
damaged, one school after the other laid in ruins; the children were 
lorcibiy evacuated into Children’s Camps, where grossest paganism 
was their only spiritual diet; the parishes were disrupted, tamilies 
were broken up, until in the end there were places where thousands 
of Catholics were assembled as evacuees or war-workers without 
one priest and without one church, whereas elsewhere the Church 
would stand in lofty impregnability amid a vastness of deserted 
rulns. 

‘hese were the conditions in which we lived, we, the German 
civilians. And for those millions of Catholic men, who served as 
soidiers in the army, things were far worse. There was, at best, 
one Catholic Chaplain per division, that is for roughly 15,000 men, 
of whom at least one half was nominally Catholic. What could 
this one priest do for them, how could he counteract effectively the 
undermining influence which the regular courses of Nazi-doctrine 
at which they had to attend, was bound to have on their minds; 
how could he prevent their consciences to be blunted by the sight 
and the contaminous touch of so much evil around them, of s0 
much wanton destruction, of so much savageness and so much 
immorality? 

And it was under these conditions of terror and disruption, that 
the German Catholics were faced with the most tragic problem 
that man has ever had to solve: the problem of the two masters, 
of the conflict between two loyalties. For you, the Catholics from 
the Occupied Countries, and from the other United Nations, the 
issue was a fairly straight and simple one: Christianity and Patri- 
otism both pointed in the same direction, and what you did for 
the first, was in most cases also a service to the latter. For us 
in Germany, things were less clear. The war in which we were in- 
volved, was not simply an enterprise of the Nazi-party, from which 
we could dissociate ourselves with an easy conscience. It was a 
national war, national in the sense that our future as a nation was 
at stake in it. And however much we hated and despised our 
leaders as the promoters of that godless neo-paganism, from which 
our Church had already suffered so much and which was still 
further encroaching upon our Christian rights and liberties, it was 
not as such that they demanded our obedience, but as the factual 
leaders of the German people in a national emergency. 

Thus, while as Christians we might have wished to oppose them 
and to bring about their downfall, we were yet, as patriots, obliged 
to obey their orders and actively to further their national policy. 
At ledst this was the way in which the issue presented itself to the 
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great majority of our German Catholics. Now, 1 have no doubt 
that it these two loyalties had been in deadiy opposition, it one had 
excluded the other aitogether, and ii this opposition had been ob- 
vious and Clearly perceptible to everyone, 1 have no doubt that 
then the German Cathoucs, and especiaily the Catholic Students 
and Graduates, would not have been found wanting. But the 
Nazis were very caretul to avoid at any rate the appearance of such 
incompatibility. ihey did not persecute the Church as a whole, 
only the individuai priest and beiiever, only one Order, one abbey 
or convent at a time. ‘hey did not proscribe against the faith, 
they only made it difficult sor the individual Catholic to remain 
faitnful. Dithcuit—not impossible. Thus, ior the great majority 
ot the German Catholics, 1t seemed as if the two loyalties could 
still to a large extent be harmonized, that they could go to Church 
and tight for Germany under Hitler, that they could believe in God 
and obey his commandments and still be bound by their oath of 
allegiarice. ‘his is a very debatable proposition, 1 fully admit 
that. But 1 would still like to submit to the judgment of your 
charity the suggestion that the German Cathoiics took up much 
the same attitude as would have been found with Catholics in any 
other country, had they ever been faced with this most intricate 
problem under exactly similar conditions of duress, of physical and 
psychological terror. 

But I must add this: we too had our resisters, our Catholic 
Opposition, if not a Resistance-Movement. We too had among 
our Catholics men and women of ardent faith, whose conceptions 
of right and wrong were more distinct than those of the rest; who 
saw more clearlf what was for the ultimate good of their country 
and what was not; and in whose hearts the love for truth and for 
justice burnt with a purer flame. They were among the priests 
and other prisoners whom Pére Riquet met at Dachau and 
Mauthausen; among the batches of convicts who were executed 
daily in the courtyards of German penitentiaries; among the 
people murdered in connection with the abortive Coup d’Etat of 
July 20th of last year. These men and women saw, as clearly as 
their fellow-Catholics in Poland, in France, in Belgium and in all 
other countries of Occupied Europe, that for us Germans too there 
was only one way; that for us, too, true Patriotism meant, first of 
all, to be truly Christian; and that only through Christendom could 
we save ourselves and our country, through the Peace of Christ in 
a Christian Europe. One day, the story of their fight will be told; 
that story of frustrated efforts, of vain sacrifices, of unglorified 
heroism. And I wish that the document in which this story is laid 
down, could be the epitaph of a past truly dead and buried, buried 
also in the minds of those who are still among us as living witnesses 
of its horrors, and on whose readiness to forgive all our future de- 
pends. 
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Let me now turn to the future, and to its most immediate needs: 
Relief and Reconstruction. I would like to mention here four 
points which, to us German Catholics, seem to have a direct bear- 
ing on these problems. 

The first is, that the idea of the Christian Europe which for so 
long has been no more than a treasured remembrance, has now 
again become our most fervent hope. There is, however, one great 
difticulty. For many years now, the great majority of our German 
Catholics has been excluded so completely from all knowledge of 
developments abroad and from all participation in the life of the 
Cliurch as a whole, that to-day they do not know whether this hope 
is shared by anybody else. Their own experience with godless 
Totalitarianism has taught them how effectively whole nations 
can be alienated from the ideal of the Christian Family of Nations. 
Worse still, they see around them the same pernicious doctrines 
and practices, to which they were themselves subjected for so long, 
rear their heads again in arrogant defiance of the laws of God in 
many other countries. There will be, in the near future, a serious 
danger, that the German Catholics give up their hope, to which to- 
day they cling so fervently, and that they will lose confidence in 
the practical applicability of this sublime idea of the Christian 
Un.ty of Europe and of all countries of the European tradition. It 
is, therefore, urgently necessary—and it seems to me that this 
necessity should be a special concern of Pax Romana in its work 
in intellectual relief—that the German Catholics should be helped 
to realise, that this idea is still, or rather again, most vitally alive 
all over Kurope and America; that it is guiding the efforts of so 
many sincere and active Catholics abroad; and that it is indeed the 
only conception on which the delicate structure of European and 
World-Peace can be built up. It is necessary that they should be 
enabled to hear and to see, how much, and what precisely, is 
thought and done among the Catholics everywhere to further and 
promote this idea; and that eventually, when the German Catho- 
lies have worked out what contribution they themselves could 
make, they should be allowed and indeed be given every oppor- 
tunity, fully to participate in this great and truly Catholic effort. 

The next thing is our anxiety, that the idea which to-day is so 
much in vogue among people from Western Europe, namely, that 
the Continent is irremediably involved in a process of partition, of 
division into West and East with Central-Europe as a sort of no- 
man’s-land in between, that this idea may be here to stay, and 
that it may gradually be accepted as the only realistic basis for 
our Catholic work and policy. I need not explain to you why we 
are so afraid of such a development; the reasons for our fears are 
all too obvious. But I would like to submit that this idea of a 
hopelessly divided Continent does not commend itself for adoption 
by us Catholics. We are, as Catholics, the guardians of certain 
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fundamental principles of national and international community- 
life, which regard, and justly so, political combinations based on 
such things as power, race, or an exclusive political doctrine, as 
wholly unnatural and therefore bad. We are, moreover, the heirs 
to the century-old tradition of the Christian Unity of Europe and 
of all countries of the European tradition. And if we are puzzled 
and bewildered at the sight of so many real differences between 
the East and the West, of so much tension and apparent incom- 
patibility between the cultural ideals and political ideologies 
around which these two regions have at present grouped them- 
selves—then we ought to remember that the principle of unity in 
Europe was not simply Rome, but the Roman tradition—traditio 
et pax romana—and that means: Rome and Byzantium. Byzan- 
tium is still the keynote of the East; and although it may to-day 
seem overshadowed by the power of Moscow, we have as yet no 
reasons to suppose that the spiritual strength and resources of 
Byzantium will be insufficient to absorb and to make more ‘‘ortho- 
dox’’ this new type of barbarism. It seems to me then that Pax 
Romana, by its very name, has an important role to play in the 
defence of the idea of the Christian Unity of Europe, and that one 
of its reconstruction-tasks should be to prevent the present ten- 
sions and divisions between East and West from becoming, so to 
speak, institutionalized, too firmly embedded in the minds of Euro- 
peans, too readily accepted as a fait accompli and as the practical 
frame into which our future work has to be fitted. Pax Romana 
should see to it that, whatever reconstruction-work is done in and 
for the West, is based on that broader conception of the European 
tradition, which takes into account quite consciously the contribu- 
tion which Byzantium has always made and which it will yet make 
in the future if we invite it to do so. And in this connection, I 
would like to support most emphatically the suggestion made by 
the Polish delegate, that one of the chief concerns of the Catholic 
Institute for International Relations should be to study the ques- 
tion of the Reunion of the Churches—or at any rate of their active 
co-operation; also with regard to the Protestants, since we in Ger- 
many will in all probability witness in the near future a vigorous 
revival of Protestantism to which, as Christians and in view of 
common interests, we Catholics should be guided to take a posi- 
tive attitude. 

The third thing is, that we in Germany shall need, in the years 
to come, the continuous, intelligent and concentrated effort of the 
intellectual laity more than ever before. The hierarchy, the 
Orders, and the clergy—the two latter being sorely decimated— 
will be more than fully occupied with the gigantic task of recon- 
structing the ecclesiastical administration of the country; of re- 
building the more than 10,000 churches that have been destroved 
or badly damaged; of repairing, and re-equipping, and _ restaffing 
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the schools and other educational institutions. They will have 
neither time nor strength to cope with the other needs and diffi- 
culties that face our Catholic Community. Relief and Reconstruc- 
tion, both in the spiritual and in the material sphere, will be the 
responsibility chiefly of the laity. But the laity will only be able 
to tackle these immense tasks, if it is intelligently guided, and in- 
spired with the spirit of sacrifice and co-operation by a sufficiently 
large group of exceptionally able and devout men and women. 
Most of these will have to come from among the Universitarians. 
And it seems to me of prime importance, that no time should be 
lost to reconnect the German Catholic Graduates and Students 
with their fellow-Catholics in other countries, where similar tasks 
are dealt with, so that they can learn from the experience of others, 
can copy useful patterns of relief-organisation, and can orientate 
their own efforts along well-tried and truly Catholic principles. 
Moreover, the supra-national outlook which they will gain through 
contact and co-operation with other national University-Federa- 
tions in Pax Romana will help them to adjust their own ideas 
about the place which they as German Catholics and Germany as 
a whole have to take in the great family of Christian Nations; it 
will enable them effectiveiy $o guide the rest of the German Catho- 
lies and the whole of the German people in this immensely diffi- 
cult and supremely important matter of national re-adjustment. 
Finally, we German Catholics have a tremendous responsibility 
to fulfil in the reconstruction of our primary, secondary, and Uni- 
versity-education. The degeneration wrought by the doctrines of 
Nazism has, in this most important sphere of our community-life, 
been more widespread and more thorough than anywhere else, and 
the difficulties which we have to face seem almost insuperable. 
We shall need all possible advice; we shall have to use all possible 
means and channels of participating in and learning from the simi- 
lar efforts made by Catholics in other countries; we shall have to 
ask for generous facilities for our professors and students, and later 
also for school-children from the higher classes, to visit and to 
work at Universities and schools in all those countries, in which 
systems of education are established from which we could learn (I 
am thinking especially of the college-system in residential Univer- 
sities and schools, as existing in England and America). Pax 
Romana would be the most suitable agent, through which we could 
keep ourselves informed, or re-inform ourselves, about what is suc- 
cessfully established, or being tried out, in other countries. Pax 
Romana might even help us to facilitate, psychologically and prac- 
tically, the operations of exchange; the arrangements for scholar- 
ships and burses, etc. Through Pax Romana, students and gradu- 
ates from all countries might be assembled in reconstruction- 
camps, where they would help to rebuild one or the other shattered 
University, and at the same time study problems of common in- 
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terest. 

These are four of the most important practical tasks which, from 
the German point of view, present itself to Pax Romana in its 
future work of relief and reconstruction. The chief thing, how- 
ever, on which the success of all other efforts will depend, is to re- 
establish that mutual trust which is the pre-condition of all sincere 
and genuine co-operation. And although we, as Germans, may not 
be justified to claim this trust, it should yet not be denied to us. 
We may have to be tested; but I am sure that we shall stand the 
tests, provided that we are given a fair chance. And if I may in 
conclusion make a very personal reflection, then I would like to say 
how very fair the chance was that you here have given to me, and 
I would like to thank you most sincerely for your good-will and for 
your patience. The proceedings of this Congress, about which I 
hope to be able to report to the German Bishops, will by virtue of 
the spirit of love which animated them and all those present, be 
like a message of hope to the German Catholics. 

Dr. Erich M. VERMEHREN. 








NOTICE. 

The Archbishop of Birmingham has given his approval for a 
‘Catholic People’s Week’’ to be held under the auspices of the 
Association for Catholic People’s Colleges at University House, 
Edgbaston Park Road, Birmingham, 15, from December 29th to 
January 3rd. 

The main object of the ‘‘week’’ is to discuss the possibility of 
founding Catholic People’s Colleges for Residential Adult Edu- 
cation. 

The inclusive fee is £4 6s. Od., payable at Birmingham on De- 
cember 29th. Please apply at once to: 

R. F. Trevett. 1 Bellevue, Wilton, Taunton, 
Somerset. 
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REVIEWS 


AUGUSTINE'S Quest oF Wipsom. By Vernon J. Bourke, Ph.D. (Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co.; $3.00). 

This may just!y be described as a first class piece of work, though the some- 
what extravagant statements on the paper cover that the work is ‘‘staggering” 
and that the ‘‘analyses of the Augustinian masterpieces are strung like pearls on 
the sterling chain of the saint’s life’’ are hardly calculated to prejndice a reviewer 
in its favour. Professor Bourke has not only read much that has been written on 
St. Augustine’s works but—the indispensable requisite for his task—has steeped 
himself in the Saint's life and writings. 

His framework may be described as biographical, his aim as psychological. 
Fol'owing his hero as boy, student, priest and Bishop, he shows how he passed 
from paganism to Platonic Christianity, from Manichaean views of the Deity to 
the Incarnate Word, until at last he stands revealed as the great Doctor of the 
West. The whole is a fascinating study by one who, through many years of toil, 
has thoroughly equipped himself for his task. ; 

But Dr. Bourke does not, I am sure, look for eulogies in a review; as a scholar 
he would prefer criticism. And first of all we regret his saying that Augustine 
‘“‘had a particular aversion for Greek: he hated Greek with the unreasoning in- 
tensity of a child. He did learn some Greek but he never acquired any great 
facility in the reading of that language. It remained a tongue foreign to his in- 
terests and temperament’’ (p. 4). Now Augustine does. it is true, say that he 
knows but little Greek, (Petil. ii. 91). But St. Gregory says the same of himself 
though he had been Papal Legate at Constantinople for three years. The truth 
is that these great scholars did not think they ‘knew’ a language unless they 
could speak it fluently. unlike Chaucer's voung lady whose ‘‘French was that of 
Stratford at Bow’’. St. Jerome only arrived at his profound know'edge of Heb- 
rew by declaiming it out loud, to the inconvenience of his neighbours. In that 
sense, then, Augustine may never have been proficient in Greek. but his constant 
references to Greek Biblical MSS. (e.g. Ep. exlix. 5, 8, on Ps. 1xvii and 1xxxvii. 
7, 9. on Jos: ix, Heptateuch VI. xii), his minute study of the precise meaning of 
certain Greek terms (Ep. cii. 20, Civ. Dei. X. 1); his use of the Greek Fathers 
when arguing against the Pelagians—though, as Cassiodorus points out, (Instit. 
1. xv). their works were not at that date translated into Latin—his quotation of 
the Greek of St. Chrvsostom and of St. Basil with his own Latin version, Contra 
Julianum, i. 18-26, ii. 17, and finallv his dissatisfaction with his Exposition of 
the En. of St. James because he had not at the time a satisfactorv translation 
from the Greek (Retract. IT. xxxii), all these instances—and they might be mul- 
tiplied indefinitety—show that Augustine possessed a familiarity with Greek 
which most of us would envy. 

Again. Dr. Bourke says that: 

‘‘Whether Augustine espoused the doctrine of creationism or generationism (of 
the human soul) he found great difficulties. There is little wonder that the 
saintly Bishon of Hipvo never sucéeeded in solving this problem’’ (p. 236). But 
this might leave the reader with the imnression that Augustine was not convinced 
of the immediate creation of each individual soul. He allows, of course, that 
this cannot be proved from Scripture (Ep. ccii. 8-18). and he expresses very 
clearly the difficu'ties involved in the doctrine (Emp. exIviii. 4. cIvii. 41. ecii. 15). 
But when he savs to St. Jerome: ‘‘You clearly hold that God now creates every 
individual soul for each person as he comes into the world’’, it is evident that he 
agreed with St. Jerome, though he found it difficult to see how that doctrine could 
be squared with the transmission of original sin, (Epp. clxvi. 8, 10, clxix. 12, 
clxxx. 4, exe. 16). 

Dr. Bourke is now and again somewhat ‘pontifical’ in his attitude towards 
other writers. Not all his statements would prove acceptable to every Augus- 
tinian student. He dissents from me on points of chronology—always a vexed 
question when dealing with the precise order of events in St. Augustine’s life. and 
on at least two occasions he convicts me of mistakes or rather slips, for which I 
am grateful, namely the date of Augustine’s reading of Cicero’s Horthensis 
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where I wrote inadvertently his twenty-first instead of his nineteenth year, and 
when 1 gave June 2nd as the date of the second day of the Collatio with the 
Donatists instead of June 3rd. But was it necessary to remark apropos of this 
that ‘‘for some odd reason this work (my volume), which is otherwise quite valu- 
able, is utterly unreliable in matters of chronology'’? (p. 171), or to say that my 
dating Epp. clxvi-vii ‘early in 418"" is ‘‘ridiculous’’ (p. 184), or that 1 am ‘‘hope- 
lessly confused’’ about the date of Augustine's consecration, and rather scorn- 
fully to repudiate the date 1, with Father Zarb, suggested, after much careful 
work, for the De Trinitate? These are, of course, but trifles and in no way de- 
tract from the value of Dr. Bourke’s excellent work. But it may be questioned 
whether such criticisms make for that harmony and mutual consideration which 
should subsist between scholars engaged on the same absorbing task. Moreover, 
readers of Dr. Bourke’s fascinating study might well be excused if they felt that 
my St. Augustine of Hippo, now unhappily ‘blitzed’ and unobtainable, was an 
unreliable piece of work. 

There is an excellent Index and a chronological Table. ‘The absence of a bib- 
liography seems regrettable and the map opposite p. 20 does not seem very useful. 
Perhaps, too, ch. xi. might profitably have preceded ch. x. Hueu Poprtz, O.P. 


FLAME IN THE SNow. By Julia de Beausobre. (Constable; 10s.). 

Serafim of Sarov, a hermit, was canonised by the Russian Church in 1903, 
seventy years after his death. Flame in the Snow is his story, based more on the 
vivid oral tradition of the vast forest where he lived than on the conventiona} 
legend of official biographers. The forest is a lumber-camp now, and it was while 
nursing in the camp hospital there that Madame de Beausobre got to know Sera- 
fim, whose spirit still broods over the unhappy country of his earthly life—with its 
churches destroyed, its monasteries closed and the world he knew gone for ever, 
as it seems. 

This moving and radiant book, coming as it does from a dissident source, 
should do more for a sympathetic understanding of the Eastern tradition of holi- 
ness than any amount of speculative discussion of the differences that so tragica!ly 
divide West and East. Serafim is one with the Fathers of the Desert: he has 
the same power of taming the rebellious beasts about him; he practises the same 
spectacular austerities, but cheerfully, without advertisement; he remains united 
to God in that simplest, yet deepest, embrace of contemplation that was theirs. 
He emerges from the book as real and loveable, set against a coloured back- 
ground of Russian country life; one is reminded of Turgeniev all the time. It is 
hard to recal! any recent book that has succeeded so well in making sanctity 
credible—and attractive, and that through a graciousness of writing and a dis- 
cernment of judgment that are rare gifts in a hagiographer, and deserve therefore 
a grateful acknowledgment. Five contemporary illustrations and a charming 


dust-jacket complete a most welcome book. Inttup Evans, O.P. 
Socrates ET Jesus. Par Thomas Deman, O.P. (Paris: L’Artisan du Livre, 
1944; n.p.). 


Socrates and Jesus. Their respective lives, deaths, teaching, methods, par- 
ables, disciples. Human wisdom at its most sublime and divine: divine wisdom 
at its most lowly and human. . 

The theme is an almost inexhaustible one, capab'e of countless variations, and 
it could not fail to have engaged the attention of Christian, non-Christian and 
anti-Christian from the earliest days of our era. Pére Deman passes in review 
many of his predecessors in this attractive field of comparative research and 
speculation, from the most scholarly and factual to the most imaginative and 
tendentious. But there are unaccountable omissions. Kierkegaard’s Philosophi- 
cal Fragments is surely the most profound and penetrating of all, and P. Deman 
cou'd have employed them with advantage to add depth and substance to his own 
more pedestrian chapter on ‘‘Entretiens socratiques, enseignement de Jésus.” 
Still more surprisingly he makes no allusion to Pére Lagrange’s wonderful com- 
parison of Plato’s account of the Socratic Banquet with St. John's account of the 
Last Supper discourses. 

Pére Deman’s own contribution belongs to the scholarly and academic rather 
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than to the imaginative category, though sometimes he lets us feel that his classi- 
cal learning is but sugar to coat his apologetic pil. Neither sugar nor pill de- 
part notably from the wied recipes. It is all very sound, informative and edify- 
ing. English eyes, tired with War Economy print and margins on flimsy grey 
and yellow surfaces, will be relieved and delighted by the large type, the crisp 
white paper and the spacious layout of this book, and they wil} blink enviously at 
the discovery that it was produced in Paris in the last months of the German 
occupation. And English eyebrows may well be lifted with admiring astonish- 
ment that P. Deman could engage in these tranquil but profitable studies in those 
trying and turbulent times. Vicror Wuite, O.P. 


ArricaN NicHt. By Desmond Murray, O.P. (Douglas Organ; 5s.). 

Fr. Murray prefaces his profoundly interesting book wita a quotation from 
Field-Marshal Smuts: “‘Kace relationships are most probab!y the most con- 
tentious field in the whole range of human culture.’’ Although he writes with 
the authority that comes from long experience of the problems of South Africa, 
Fr. Murray provides no easy solution to the tragedy of Black and White. 
Humanly speaking there is none, and African Night, avoiding the temptation of 
mere anger, gives to the English public the setting of the tragedy—that is to say 
he writes of men and places, and instead of generalisations he provides facts. 

An intense sympathy with the native popu‘ation does not lead the author to 
that woolly sentimentality which by-passes the real difficulties of understanding, 
“The mind of the Native has so far proved an insoluble problem to the White 
man’’, and Fr. Murray gives numerous proofs that this is so. ‘The first need in 
considering South Africa (or anywhere else for that matter) is first-hand informa- 
tion—birds and flowers, climate and social institutions, as well as _ theoretical 
solutions. African Night is to be warmly commended as a courageous and in- 
teresting!y-written contribution to a vital question. It will be of value to all 
those who are concerned for the Church’s missionary work, and in particular for 
the work of the English Dominican Province in South Africa. 


THE WAR AND THE VatTicaN. By Camille M. Cianfarra. (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne; 10s. 6d.). 

Mr. Cianfarra, New York Times Correspondent in Rome, gives us a very read- 
able account of Vatican diplomacy during the war. His book is one that will do 
much (if it reaches an extensive non-Catholic opinion) to dispel the colossal ignor- 
ance and superstition still prevalent in Britain about the Roman Pontiff and the 
Holy See. Many of the scenes and events graphica!ly described by the author 
(e.g. Balbo’s last adventure) are already well known to war-time readers. We 
are not regaled by ‘‘sensational revelations.’’ (Why should we be? We have 
been nauseated by these sickly substitutes for the truth for over six years). We 
are given straight history—made straight by way of the Vatican's clear view of 
the world and affairs, (such a view as you will get from no other hil!-top). 

The book, if it had no other value, would serve a purpose as a good all-round 
outline of the events of the past decade. As it is, it possesses the greater merit 
of showing forth the Holy Father as a man after the heart of all men of good 
will, and of demonstrating beyond dispute that the Vatican has been first in the 
fight ‘‘for moral and spiritual va’ues, whether defined by Catholics, Protestants 
or Jews, with all the vigour and wisdom at its command.”’ 

I have one complaint only. Whereas the author is at pains to prove (as he 
does, conclusively) the strict impartiality of the Pope towards his children in war. 
time, while being ‘‘in favour of an Anglo-Saxon victory’’, he does not seem to 
stress equally the Papal deprecation of resort to arms, the Holy Father’s constant 
condemnation of the increasing’y horrible and inhuman methods employed in 
modern war-waging. J. F. T. Prince. 


In tHE Beainnina Gop. By H. S. Bellamy. (Faber and Faber, Ltd.; 8s. 6d.). 

Mr. H. 8. Bellamy is a firm believer in the re-iteration of the thesis dear to his 
heart: but though this new work may fascinate—as indeed it does—it will hardly 
win conviction. The most valuable aspect is the examination and comparison of 
myths from far-flung corners of the world: but ‘‘myth’’ loses all meaning if we 
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say with Mr, Bellamy that a'l myths are but dim and distant recollections of a 
factual past, even ‘‘reports of eye-witnesses.’’ And then, Hoerbiger’s cosmologi- 
cal theories remain, as elsewhere, the basis and mainstay of the entire book. 
With considerable skill and ingenuity Mr. Bellamy transposes, re-writes, adapts 
the text of Genesis to conform with the basic assumptions. Love's labour is well 
nigh lost. RoxanD Porter, O.P. 


Spain Everuastine. , By 8. F. A. Coles. (Hollis and Carter, 18s.), 

It seems to be the property of las cosas de Espatia to exert an unrelenting fas- 
cination over the foreigner who once touches them. ‘he potency of the Spanish 
atmosphere is so intense—it would seem—that it converts into something in con- 
formity with itself any sensibility that approaches it to savour its peculiar quality. 
He who begins as a dilettante ends up a ianatic. Mr. Coles is no exception. We 
watch with interest the process (not progressive chronologically through the book, 
but active all the time) of his absorption into the Spanish esoterics—the bull fight, 
the cult of death, solitude and the rest. This book, like so many of its class, is 
not so much what its writer makes of Spain as what Spain has made of him. And 
that is: sympathetic (as well as simp4tico), understanding, not always accurate 
(but how Spanish, that!), rather ‘ong-winded (again an inescapable part of the 
magic transmutation); but the essential qualities are present in abundance and 
purity: first, the hyperacute sensibility to physical atmosphere, especially that 
which is the effect of air, aridity and height, and whose tautness is intensified by 
the stony beauties of architecture; and next, an intuition of the eternal drama 
present in isolated fragmentary moments of human life. It is perhaps this double 
richness which gives its acuity to Spanish natural religion—so often confused by 
native and foreigner alike with the Spanish acceptance of Catholicism—which it 
most certainly is not. 

But Mr. Coles is not untouched by another vital element in this intense and 
potent sensibility which is the crucible of Spanish natural theology—the feeling 
for race, the captivation by blood. It is to be feared that Spain more than other 
nations has cherished a modern cult for race, though fortunately balanced by the 
Spaniards’ oecumenical sense, and on p. 18 and elsewhere, Mr. Coles indulges in 
theories that are confused and unconvincing. But despite his over-identification 
with the place and peop!e he describes, this long and pleasantly rambling travel 
book is always interesting and sometimes gives us his experience in the unminted 
gold of pure poetry. His excursion into morals is less happy, and his approval of 
what he alleges is the Spanish (and, astonishingly, the Jewish) attitude to adul- 
tery and, by implication, to sex irregularity in general, is justified neither by the 
legend he relates in chapter XXVIIi nor by right reason. It is a pity that this 
discussion is linked with scriptura) exegesis of very dubious quality, p. 117. 
(If it is adultery that is being condemned in the gospel text, (Matt., 5, 12) it 
follows that ‘‘woman’’=‘‘wife’’, and Mr Coles exaggerates therefore the disasters 
that he supposes to have followed on the use of the former word. One wonders 
what the ‘‘original Aramaic text’’ of the Gospel of St. Matthew can be). As we 
have suggested, it is the pagan roots of Spain rather than the flower of her Chris- 
tianity to which Mr. Coles’ sensibility (with that of so many modern foreign ob- 
servers) chiefly responds, and it is perhaps not without significance that the last 
two chapters of the book, in the concluding section, *‘At the Heart’’, give us 
first the bull-ring and then Don Quijote. It is possible to understand Spain and 
to learn from her inexhaustible nobility without giving equal value to these two 
expressions of the Spanish psyche. Mr Coles tells us that his book is ‘‘not about 
politics’’, and we may be grateful to him for keeping his word. The 32 full-size 
photographs are, with but one exception, beautiful. ‘There are a number of smal! 
inaccuracies of language in the glossary and scattered through the book as well 
as on the confusing map which adorns the end-papers. There are more important 
errors of literary history on which Mr. Coles appears to follow doubtful authori- 
ties, e.g. on the subject of Cervantes’ daughter. Mr. Coles’ acceptance of the 
preaching of St. James in Spain will please the pious but not the historical!y- 
minded Spaniard. English Catholics will find the references to Dom Edmund 
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Gurdon of deep interest. One would like to read that MS. of his which Mr, 
Coles tells us of and from which he quotes. EK. SARMIENTO. 


SPEAKING OF How To Pray. By Mary Perkins. (Sheed & Ward; 10s. 6d.), 

This book must first be commended for breadth and depth of outlook. ‘Too fre- 
quently liturgical publications, unwittingly perhaps, but none the less effectively, 
narrow the Church's spiritual life to so called ‘cfficial’ spheres, with the result that 
it would appear difficu’t to see how there could be any justification at all for the 
presence in the Church of what are loosely called popular devotions. When, there- 
fore, the author includes in her survey of the Church’s prayer everything from the 
Sacrifice of Calvary to the wearing of the Miraculous Medal, she is doing a great 
service to that balance and steadiness of outlook which is so important a part of 
the equipment of the theologian. In the first part of the book, just under a 
quarter of its total length, she traces the doctrine of the Mystical Body from the 
Creation through the Fa!l and the Atonement to the institution of the Seven Sacra- 
ments and the Sacrifice of Calvary. Each of the sacraments is then examined 
in detail and its impact on life here and now in the twentieth century shown by 
the study of its ceremonial. Naturally the longest chapter is devoted to the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, and a good practical chapter follows on how to use the 
liturgical year, i.e. the proper of the Mass, to deepen and strengthen our under- 
standing of the central Mystery itself. Then it is the last two chapters which 
command admiration, for in ‘Singing to the Lord’ (Chapter XVI) we find the 
Rosary and private prayer at last given their rightful place alongside the Divine 
Office. That alone is enough to recommend the book apart from the last chapter 
on sacramentals, with its blessings of aeroplanes and miraculous medals. 

It is therefore all the more regrettable that the style in which the book is writ- 
ten (and this is particularly true of the first three quarters) makes reading it un- 
duly laborious, is an obstacle to appreciation. In the first place the excessively 
cumulative structure of the sentences induces monotony and causes unnecessary 
repetition, especially as there is little or no variation of sentence structure; in the 
second place the comparatively valueless adjectives ‘beautiful’, ‘glorious’ and 
‘wonderful’, are distressingly overworked and combine to give an impression of 
shallowness which may or may not be altogether justified. One is forced, there- 
fore, to conclude that while this book is an admirable ground plan, so to say, for 
a study of the Church's prayer, it has not, despite its almost two hundred and 
fifty pages, raised the plan above ground level, which means, paradoxically 
enough, that it has not probed its subject to any great depth. 

GeraRD Mrata, O.P. 
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